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‘¢ Prompt to improve and to invite, 
“* We blend instruction with delight.” 
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POPULAR TALES. 
“To virtue if these Tales persuade, 
** Our pleasing toil is well repaid.” 


— -_—. +... 








A Pew Tale of Temper. 
) BY MRS. OPIE. 

** Well my dear friend,” said George Mow- 
bray to Mrs. Sullivan, I hope you will be 
satisfied now, for I have serious thoughts of 
marrying.’  T shall not only be satisfied but 


love.”—** [am gladofit; but who is the lady ?”” 


—- —__—|** Do you not remember saying to me, as we 


were walking one evening at Tunbridge 


| Wells, Look, George: what a beautiful girl 


‘thet is?” ** 1 do,” replied Mrs. Sullivan 
leravely. ‘So, then, it is Miss Apsley whom 
|you have chosen for your wife.” It is that 
‘identical beauty, whom your good taste pointed 
‘out to me. While you were in London, her 
father who had retired from business, hired 
‘that pretty house across the common whiclr 


delighted,” she replied, “ if you make a chvice| you admire so much.”— Indeed! Did you 


worthy of you.” 
George Mowbray was an orphan who had 


‘become acquainted with the family before he 
hired it ?’? Yes, after you left the Wells, I 


inherited a large fortune fiom honourable an-| was introduced to them ; thercfore, as soon 
. . . } . i 
cestors, and in him, as he had neither brother! as they came hither, I called onthem.” “No 


nor sister, was centered all the accumulated! doubt.” 


wealth ofthe family. He had no vices ; some 
virtues and talents; some learning ; a great 


deal of taste; and a love for travelling and; 


wandering about, which had led bim to remain 
single, ull nine and twenty, spite of the earnest 
wivice of Mrs. Sullivan, though her influ- 
ence over Mowbray’s mind was unquestionably 
great. Mrs. Sullivan had been left a widow 
early in life, but had never formed a second 
connexion; and had passed the greater part of 
her time with Mowbray’s widowed mother, till 
that lady died. She had therefore been very 
early interested in the fate of George Mow-' 
bray ; and her sweetness oftemper, her amus- 
ing talents, and the superiority of her under- 
stunding, made her society a constant source of 


* And I soon found that I was almost 
in love.” & Then it is still only @/most in 
love?” Lam too old to love without some 
discretion, and I have taken care to be very 
guarded in my advances, as 1 wish to kthow 
something of the young lady’s disposition and 
temper before I come forward as a lover.” 
“* Very—wise, but how are you to acquire this 
knowledge?” “I shali beobservant and watch- 
ful myself, and you perhaps will assist me with 
your penetration.” “ But the real temper of 
man or women can be found out entirely, only 
by livingin the same house, or going a journey 
with the object ofone’s solicitude.” * True— 
but, where there is.a family, | think it can be 


discovered in tell-tale looks at each other, sud- 


den sharpnesses of tone, and brusquertes of 


benefit and pleasure to him, when, on Mrs.: manner.” * Perhaps so—ond has Miss Apsley 


Mowbray’s death, she took up the abode in the 
village adjoining Mowbray’s estate. To her 
he imparted all his pleasures and his pains, his 


hopes and his fears ; but hitherto they had not! guard. 


been those of a progressive attachment: now, 


brothers and sisters! “One brother and 
two sisters.” * Weil, all I request Js. that 
you will not let love throw prudence off her 
We are agreed, that good temper Is 
the most necessary Quaitty in muarriage—not 


however, to her great joy, there seemed aj for itself alone, but because it implies other 


prospect of his having much to communicate ; 
and she eagerly exclaimed, “ Well, George, 


good things in iis possessor, namely, piety and 
'good sense—uas, without these, there can be 


“a ~p 
gO on. ts the wife found, or have you only|no self-government, consequently, no good 


resolved to look about for one?” 
“She is found; and I verily believe T am 
now, for the first time in my life, really in 


itemper.”  Yes—such is my opinion—and 
‘thence my projected caution.”— Which ewiil 
\|be perhaps peculiarly necessary Are.” “ Why 
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that emphasis on here, my dear friend/”’—|was said that was worth notice. Her dear 
“* Because I once saw Miss Apsley ina mil-| papa was gouty and lame, and her arm was 
liner’s shop with her mother, and when the/|kindly offered to him on all occasions—while 
latter contradicted her she had a suspicious nip| her eye was attentive to all his wants. Her 
of the brow, and answered in a sharp tone of) tones to her brothers and sisters were the es- 
voice.” —=** Impossible ?—her brows are bright. | sence of sweetness—and she seemed desirous 
Ifthey had been black indeed! Andas to her) of bringing forward into notice an ill-dressed, 
voice, her mother is so deaf, that she was for-| timid girl, with a pale cheek and downcast eye, 
ced to speak /oud, and you mistook loudness; whose name had been muttered rather than 
for sharpness.”— But the midliner was not | pronounced, by Mrs. Apsley, when Mrs. Sul- 
deaf—and she spoke to her in the same man-/livan entered, and who was, she concluded a 
ner, till she-saw me, and then her voice became | nobody——a dependant on the family. It seem- 
soft and pleasing again.” “1am sorry,” said/ed therefore an amiable trait in Lavinia to 
Mowbray, rather pettishly, * that you are so/notice her,and Mrs. Sullivan’s kind heart made 
prepossessed against Miss Apsley.”—* Nay,| her eager to notice her herself, Nor could 
there you are unjust—{1 know that a hasiy|she help being much pleased with this nobody 
judgment is like to be an erroneous one, |) whose name was Mary Medway ; for the pale 
have therefore no faith in mine.”—* But will cheek could, she found, be crimsoned by sen- 
you call on the Apsleys ?”—* Certainly it is a_ ‘sibility, and the downcast eye could light up 
duty which I owe you ”—It will be a benefit! with intelligence. That eye had also an ex- 
conferred on me, as [I think highly of your! pression which is touching and interesting in 
penetration, you know; and as the day is fine, a person of any age, but particularly so with 
suppose we go now !” ithe young, from the contrast it forms with 
They did go, but the family were out. The youthful hopes. For either eye had an expres- 
next day the cali was returned—-and so sweet/sion of resignation: it seemed to say that the 
was Miss Apsley’ s voice, so unruffled herbrow,| hopes of her youth had been premat urely 
that Mrs. canny was almost convinced that| blighted ; that she had suffered, still suffered, 
she had judeed her harshly, In the evening,| and was content to suffer. But Mrs. Sullivan 
Mowbray came to s: Ys that, though she never| came to admire Lavinia; she therefore tried 
went toevening parties, he hoped she would to give Aer her undivided attention. 
accompany him the next day to tea at Mrs.| Afier tea, the brother and sister sung glees ; 
Apsley’s. “ There will be (said he) no com-' then Lavinia sung alone, accompanying herself 
pany—no cards—only a little family music,;on the harp. While Mowbray bung over ber 
which you, I know, will like.”— Oh yes,”——|enamoured, Mary Medway meanwhile took 
replied Mrs. Sullivan ; * I will certainly go) her work, and retired toa corner, as if unable 
as Iam impatient to become acquainted with|to bear a part in the concert. “ Do you not 
the fair Lavinia.” Mowbray’s park joined|sing, Miss Medway?” said Mrs. Sullivan. 
Mr. Apsiey’s garden; and having borrowed |**Oh no madam,” was the reply, “that is I do 
the key of the garden door, he conducted) not sing well enough to sing in company.’ 
Mrs. Sullivan that way to the house. As the!“ No, no,” cried Mr. Apsley, * Mary is no 
evening was fine, and the french windows of. singer.” —‘Is she not?” replied John, with 
the drawing room, which opened on the lawn, |a tone of pooner meaning ; **but how do you 
were thrown open, the senses of the visitors,; know, Sir? I am sure you never heard her /” 
as they drew near, were regaled by the per-' Mrs. Sullivan thought, as John said this, that 
fumes from a conversatory into which the sit- | Lavinia looked at her brother with that nip of 
ting room opened, and their ears by a glee|the brow and flashing eye, which she hed ob- 
sweetly sung by the young members of the|served in the shop; but then it might be 
family. While, ever and anon, the pauses in| meant to reprove the disrespectful tone in 
the singing were filled with expressions of which he addressed his father; and as she 
admiration from the parents ; anddear Mamma, |called him, soon after,* dearest John,” and 
dear Papa, darling John, dearest Julia, sweet told him he should not make Mary blush by 
Lavinia, words of affectionate import, met the talking of her singing, she supposed he was 
ears of the involuntary, and as they dbedieved, unjust. It was late before they took leave ; 
unobserved listeners. “ Thisisindeed, family and as they went home she gladdened the 
Aarmony in more senses than one,” said Mrs. heart of her friend, by telling him, that she 
Sullivan ss she entered the house, while really thought he might allow himself to love 

















Cieorge replied by a smile of delight. 

Every thing which Mrs. Sulliven saw and 
hesrd during the evening, accorded with this 
favourable impression. Sull, she could not 
help remembering that there are such things 
as company looks, tones, and manners as wel! 
as dress, Mrs. Apsley was deaf, as Mowbray 

observed ; and it seemed an habitual duty with 
Lavinia, to repeat to her dear mamma all that 


Lavinia, but that he need not be in a hurry to 
propose to her. “ Why not? I have no doubt 
that she always is such as you now see her, 
gentle and affectionate to her parents, and the 
rest of the family, and that she will be such a 
wife !”——“ Perhaps so ; but becoming manners 
are sometimes put on with becoming dress— 
and—did you see the look she gave her brother 
iwhen he insinuated that Miss Medway could 
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sing !?%——'* Yes.” Was it not a vixenish 
Jook ??— No, it was a justly reproving one ; 
for it seemed as if he was laughing at the poor 
girl; she can’t sing, and he ought not to laugh 
at a girl in her situation.”  A-propos-—who 
is Miss Medway?” “ An orphan, and distant 
relation to the family, whom they have taken 
in on charity. Sbe was born an heiress, but 
speculation ruined her father, and he died in a 
jail.”~-* Poor thing ” replied Mrs. Sullivan, 
adding, after a pause, “ 1 hope they are kind to 
her !?'—="*Can you doubtit !”? answered Mow- 
bray rather pettishly ; “but perhaps you do, 
as you could fancy Lavinia’s look vixenish, and 
that she has a suspicious nip of the brow.”— 
“ | must own, spite of your frowns, that I see it 
still, and that doubts of her temper still cling 
tome.” “Surprising! light brows and eyes 
are commonly thought to give an expression 
of good humour; had she dark hair and eyes 
like Miss Medway, then you might distrust 
her.’’—"* Pardon me, but hid her eyes been 
like ber cousin’s, I should have had no distrust, 
for a milder, sweeter eye than Miss Medway’s, 
i never parieyed with; I like that girl, she 
interests me excessively.”=-—{"" What! that 


That day Lavinia was more than usually 
gay and beautiful, her mother more than us- 
ually deaf, her father more than usually lame, 
and her filial attentions more valued and more 
marked. Mary Medway did not dine at home, 
but she returned in the evening, and in evident 
dejection. “Is she come?” said John, kindly 
to her in a low voice.—‘ Oh! yes, but she 
would not let me stay with her.”’—* I like her 
for that: I can’t bear that you should run the 
risk of making yourself ill, Mary.” Mrs. 
Sullivan’s eye now turned on Mary with an 
expression of benevolent approbation, and she 
wished to hear more of the conversation, but 
Lavinia came between her and them, and, 
coaxing Mary’s hair affectionately, and kissing 
her forehead, she called her “ dear girl,” with 
a degree of kind interest, which gave a favour- 
able impression of her heartto Mrs. Suilivan, 
and made her ashamed of not loving her more 
than she did. Mowbray now requested Lavi- 
nia to sing to the harp, and, while she was 
tuning her instrument, he stood ‘ost in admi- 





ration of the beauty of her neck and head, as 
she bent over the strings. At this moment 
John ran against the harp; and as Mary, who 


dowdy thing! you surprise me!”’—* She is|was passing suddenly started back to avoid 


dowdidly dressed, but no dowdy.”’-—** May be! John’s treading on her foot, her work-basket 
so, but really I have scarcely looked at her, and | caught a part of Lavinia’s dress, of lrench 
J wonder you could, as you have such an eye! work, and tore it. Lavinia’s first impulse was 
for beauty and grace.”—*' I have an eye for|evidently to give way to violent reproach 
expression also, and hers pleases me.”? Mow-| against the carelessness of both ; but she made 
vray was really piqued, and provoked, at this/an effort and forcing a laugh, cried, ** Careless 
avowal; and as there is no one so apt to be brother ! but | forgive you !” while her faiter- 
unjust as a man in love, except it be a woman ing tone, and the crimson which spread itself 
in the same situation, he suspected his dear | over her back, convinced Mrs Sullivan that she 
friend was hurt at his having formed an at-| was in a passion, though she could not see her 
tachment, and was averse, in spite of her|face. “ And mistress of herseif though her 
professed disinterestedness, at his being de- | dress is torn!” cried Mowbray, rather mai a- 
voted to wpy other woman than herself; but frofos, as his friend thought; but Lavinia 
the next moment he was ashamed 





unworthy a suspicion, 


versation, and he eagerly bade her good night. 

During a whole month a visiting intercourse | 
continued between the two families, The) 
Apsleys knew that it was paying court to Mow. 
bray, to shew great attention to his maternal 
friend, and Lavinia lost no opportunity of en- 
deavoring to win her good opinion. But in- 
creased association with this family did not 
give rise to increased confidence in Mrs. Sul- 
livan’s mind; and, though she knew not 
exactly why, the pale, dowdy, dependant girl, | 
and the abrupt John, were the only persons 
who seemed to her natural characters. She, 
therefore, exerted all her influence over Mow- 
bray, to prevail on him to delay his offer 
awhile longer. To this he most reluctantly 
consented, and not without having fixed a day 
at a fortnight’s distance, for making his propo- 
sals : which day was rapidly approaching, when 
the Apsleys requested Mrs. Sullivan and 
Mowbray to dine with them, to partake of 


of so| 
However, he was glad | 
that it was too late for him to continue the con- | 





some fine moor-game. 


:* How amiable, and how forbearing '” 


smiled sweetly on him, and the flush of anger 
was mistaken by him for that of emotion at his 
praise. He might have been undeceived, 
however, if love had not blinded him ; for asa 
pet dog jumped upon her, while she was pre- 
lauding, Lavinia vented her concealed rage by 
giving ita blow, which sent it crying away, 
* Poor little dear! I had no intention of hurting 
it,’ said she, alarmed at what she had done, 
“but the dog cries at a touch.”—'* Any dog 
would cry out at such atouch as that,” cried 
Jobn, surlily. “ You are always so cross to 
your sister, John,” said the father. “She is 
always cross to him,” said one of the younger 
girls, loud enough for her mother to hear. 
“ How can you say so?” said she, “but you 
always take John’s part, Laura, and never do 
Lavinia justice.”—* O yes sometimes she 
does indeed, mamma,” said Lavinia, “though I 
own | am jealous of her love for John. Come 
thou cross darling ! come and sing a duet with 
me!” and Laura, in whose ear her mother 
whispered, smiled on her sister, returned her 
offered kiss, and sung as she was bidden. 


thoy r\ . 
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Mowbrey, “was Lavini:’s behaviour.” Mrs. lhe might be restored—that he might be saved, 
Sullivan thought differently, and sighed when | not from death, but that worse than death— 
she recollected that,in a few hours more, per- from wickedness. A knock came to the door, 
haps the offer would be made, and Mowbray’s | the mother flew to admit her boy. ‘There was 


fate fixed. his lifeless body, borne by two of his compan- 
(Coneluded in our nezt.) lions. She fell senselesson the ground. Her 

— | maternal anxieties were hushed for a while in 

Che FHother. 'a death-like insensibility ; but she recovered 

BY MRS. HARRIET MUZZY. ito hear the dreadful tale—that in ; a quarrel with 


It was midnight !—By a solitary lamp, a_ bis dissolute associates, her son had received a 
mother sat watching near the cradle, of her! blow which caused his death! W hat uidings 
only child, whose low moans pierced her very, for a mother ! She saw him laid in the grave, 
heart, and whose quick heaving breath seemed; Where she shortly followed him. Grief for 
a preludeto approaching dissolution. No words! his untimely and dreadful fate shortened the 
can describe the anguish of the mother. This| life which had been devoted to him who had 
infant was het idol, and it was about to be taken | brought her with sorrow to the tomb. LIlow 
from her—it was her all, and she must re sign, ‘many mothers have reuson (though from a 
it. Now with clasped hands, and streaming | different cause) to use the exclamation which 
eyes raised to heaven, now bending low that) Miss Moore puts in the mouth of the Jewish 
she might hear ifit yet breathed, the miserable | matron, “ Why was my prayer accepted ? 
mother had passed many hours of intense ago-| Why did heaven in anger hear me when Lask- 
pny. She dropped uponher kneesand breathed | ed a son ?” 











fortha prayer to heaven—such a prayer as | ee —-——r 
none but a mother’s heart can inspire—that) BIOGRAPHY. 

the God of mercy would spare her child—that ———— iiosiiatiamanilaanedsarebae rR 
the terrible malady might be removed, and his. ** The —— study of mankind is man.’ 
lovely eyes once more open upon the light of, ———~——_ ae os mates 
the day ! The mother’s prayer was heard. It! Count Capo D’ Estria. 


was the will ofGod, to restore the babe. The; This nobleman, who has lately been elected 
crisis of its illness was past, and the mother, President of Greece, was born at Corfu in the 
wild with joy, and deeply impressed with grat-| year 1776—a glorious year for the cause of 
itude, again looked on it with hope. freedom. His family had, from the year 1300, 
Years glided away—the boy grew inhealth held an honorable place in the first class of 
and beauty, and the widowed mother rejoiced | citizens ofthe Seven Ionian isles. He studied 
in her son. She hoarded her scanty pittance) in the universities of Italy, and returned to his 
for his use, that the idol of her bosom should; country in 1798, at the moment when the 
feel neither privation nor sorrow. For his | overthrow of the Republic of Venice, introdu- 
sake she toiled. She procured for him the; duced into the fonian Islands the democratic 
means of instruction, and neglected no counsel | power of France. He tound his father a_pris- 
to inspire his young mind with sentiments of| oner and threatened by the French Commissary 
religion and virtue. Of her own wants she | with banishment, on account, it was said, of his 
thought litle. Her pleasure consisted in see-) political opinions. Count Capo D'lsiria exert- 
ing him happy; for his sake she lived, and for ed himself with zeal and activity for the relief 
his sake she would willingly have died. As|of his father, and had the good fortune te suc- 
time rolled on, the mother’s heart had not been | ceed, After the French had surrendered the 
free from anxious fears and foreboding on ac-! Islands to the combined Russian end Ottoman 
count of her son. ‘fhe boy loved her, but he/ fleets, and they had been formed into a Repub- 
was wildand reckless. Ele would escape from | lic, under the joint protection of Russia and 
the vivilance ofher careful love ; and she knew) England, the Count, though still young, was 
that gay society had more charms for him than, ‘employed in 1800 to organize the islands of 
the solitary home of his mother. She teared,| Cephalonia, Ithaca and St. Maura.—This was 
butas yet knew not ali. the commencementof his political career. In 
Twenty years had passed since that terrible | 1802 he was appointed secretary of State for 
night she had kept an almost hopeless vigil by | the Home Department of the Republic, and 
his cradle, when her prayer of agony was heard | afterwards for Foreign Affairs, for the Marine, 
and the babe restored to her hopes. It was|and for Commerce. One of the most prom- 
avain midnightagain the mother kept her tear-| inent acts of his administration was the estab- 
ful vigil but not by the bed of sickness. Her) lishment of moral schouls, which had not before 
boy had become i:regular in bis habits—he! existed in the island 
heeded not the counsel or the tears of his mo-| In 1807, the Isle of St. Maura was threaten- 
ther, and night after night, she awaited hisjed by Ali Pacha. The Ionian government 
return with trembling fears. These watching | invested Count Capo d’[stria with the powers 
cares were more dieadful than those which ro Commissioner extraordinary on the frontiers 
had feared would be the last in his cradle.}and placed under his orders all the militia in 
Her prayers were still offered up to heaven that/ the service of the Allied Courts in the Seven 
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Islands. In this campaign, under the cannon! 
of Ali Pacha, Count Capo d’Istria became first! 
known to the Greek captains C olocotroni, | 
Bozzaris, Karaiskaki, and other chiefs; and at 
this epoch his personal relations with the war- 
like part of Greece commenced. In July) 
1808, he was invited to St. Petersburg, to be! 
employed in the foreign department. Thither | 
ie went in 1809, and remained there until | 
1812.—He was then employed in the suite of, 
the Russian Embassy at Vienna, whence he| 
was summoned to discharge the functions of 
Chief of the Diplomatic Department at the 
head quarters of the Russian army of the Dan- 
ube, andafterwards with the Grandarmy. He 
continued with the army during thecampaigns 
of 1813, 1814, 1815, and took an active part in| 
the most important negotiation of this memo- 
rable epoch. In November, 1813, the Em-, 
peror Alexander sent him to Switzerland. The! 
result of this mission was, that Switzerland) 
made common cause with the Allied Powers! 
against Bonaparte, and the svstem of the Hel-' 
vetic confederation, as it now exits, wasin part, 


his work, in concurrence with the ministers of. 
the other Allied Courts, and of the twenty two, 
Switzerland still feels for him a, 
At the Congressof Vienna, | 
during the conferences at Paris in 1815, and, 


cantons, 
grateful affection. 


at Aix-la-Chapelle, Count Capo d’Istria, pos- 
sessing all the confidence of the Emperor. 
Alexander, was chosen to carrry on the prin- 
cipal negotiations with the Allied Powers—) 
negotiations which included those, the result, 
of which was the placing the Jonian Islands| 
under the exclusive protection of Great Sritain. 
From 1816 to 1822, he excercised the func- 
tions of Secretary of State for Foreign affairs 
in the cabinet of the Emperor Alexander. In) 
1622, when the Court of Russia adopted the 
Austrian system with regard to the affairs of 
the Levantand Greece, Count Capo d’Istria 
resigned his office and retired to Switzerland, | 
carrying with him marks of the unaltered kind- 
ness of the Emperor Alexander, and of the. 
attachment of the most distinguished persons 
in Russia. In the beginning of the year 1826 
he eame to Paris, and it was supposed that be. 
then intended to goto Russia —He did not’ 
take the journey, however, until the month of 
May in the year 1827, and it was on his arrival, 
in Russia that he received the news of the! 
choice which called him to the government of 
the affuirs of Greece. After a residence of 
two months in Russia, he retraced his steps, 
and was in France at the last advices, having | 
brought a decree whereby the Emperor Nich- 
olas gives him a complete discharge from his 
service, in terms which at once demonstrate 
the personal sentiments entertained by his sov- 
ereign towards him, and the character of the 
recollection he has left behind him in Russia. 
Since his arrival in Greece, thatcountry has 
assumed anew aspect. He has acquired an 
almost boundless influence and respect. His 





‘go out of the field with me.” 
her, so becoming to a soldier, Moore was 


commands are blindly obeyed; and in all 
the provinces private and pute uffulrs ure 
assuming an appearance of order, regularity 
and obedience, of which there was before no 
‘notion. He has bad much success in his en- 
'deavors to heal the dissentions which had un- 
| fortunately existed among the Greek Chief- 
tuins. No Greek enn is suffered to sail 
without a permission in writing from the Pres- 
ident and thus a salutary check is put upon 


piracy. The different provinces are consoli- 
‘dated and it is said England, France and 


Aussia are about to send Consuls thither. 











— ee 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


** Variety we still pursue, 
‘* Tn pleasure seek for something new.” 


Oecath of Stir Hohn NAsore. 
AT THE BATYLE OF CORUNNA. 

Sir John Moore, while earnestly watching 
‘the result of the fight about the village of E\- 
vina was struck on the left breast by a cannon- 
shot; the shock threw him from his horse 
with violence ; he rose again in a sitting pos- 
ture; his countenance unchanged, and hts 
steadfast eye still fixed upon the regiments 
engaged in his front ; no sigh betrayed a sen- 
sauion of pain; but in afew moments, when 
he was satisfied that the troops were gaining 
ground, his countenance brightened, and he 
suffered himselfto be takentothe rear. Then 
was seen the dreadful nature of his hurt ; the 
shoulder was shattered to pieces, the arm was 
hanging by a piece of skin, the ribs over the 
heart broken, and bared of flesh, and the mus- 
cles of the breast torn into long stripes, which 
were interfaced by their recoil from the drag- 
cing of the shot. As the soldiers placed him 
in a blanket his sword got entangled and the 
hilt entered the wound. Captain Hardinge, 
staff-officer, who was near, attempted tu take 
it off, but the dying man stopped him, saying. 
“Itisas wellas itis. Ihed 








rather tt sheuld 
And in that man- 


borne from the fight. From the spot where 
he fell, the general who had conducted it was 
carried to the town by a party of soldiers. The 
blood Howed fast, and the torture of his wound 
increased ; but such was the unshuken firm- 
ness of his mind, that those about him, judging 
from the resolution of his countenance thet 
his hurt was not mortal, expressed a hope of 
his recovery. Hearing this he looked stead- 
fastly at the injury for a moment, and then 
said,“ No I feel that to be impiossible.”” Seve 
eral times he caused his attendants to stop and 
turn him round, that he might behold the field 
of battle, and when the firine indicated the 
advance ofthe British he discovered his sat- 
isfaction, and permited the bearers to proceed. 
Being brought to his lodgings the surgeons 
examined his wound, but there was no hope ; 





——— 
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the pain increased and he spoke with great 
difficulty. Atintervals he asked if the French 
were beaten, and, addressing his old friend, 


friends,” replied she,“ I promised that A: 
should see tice: he has seen thee-—he doth 
not like thy looks, and therefore hath avoided 


Colonel Anderson, he said, * You know that J)thy path and quitted his house by another 


always wished to die in this way” Again he 
asked if the enemy were defeuted, and being 
told they were, observed, “ J¢ is a great satis-| 
Jaction to know that we have beaten the French. | 
His countenance continued firm, and_his| 








road.” 


Air of Ireland ~-.Lady Carterit, wife of the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland in Swifts time, 
said to him one day, “ The air in this country 


thoughts clear ; once only, when he spoke of | is very good.” Swift fell on his knees and 
his mother, he became agitated. He inquired. ‘said, “ For God’s sake, madam don’t say so in 
after the safety of his friends and the officers; England ; they'll most certainly tax it.” 
of his staff, and he did not even in this moment 
forget to recommend those whose merit had| When to frraise.——Praise the fineness of the 
giventhem claimstopromotion. His strength | day when it is ended; praise a woman when 
was failing fast, and life was yust extinct, when! you have known her ; a sword when you have 
with an unsubdued spirit, as if anticipating, the proved it; a maiden after she is married ; the 
baseness of his posthumous calumniators,he ex- 1 ‘ice when you have crossed it ; and liquor after 
claimed, ” I hope the freopile of Hngland wild be| it is drunk. 
satisfied ! I hofie my country will do ees ; 
The battle was scarcely ended when his corse, | Byron.--When Lord Byron was cut by the 
wrapped ina military cloak, was interred by! great, on account of his quarrel with his wife, 
the officers of his staffin the citadel of Corun-|he stood leaning on a marble slob ot the en- 
na. The guns of the enemy paid his funeral! trance of a room, while troops of duchesses 
honours, and Soult, with a noble feeling of| and countesses poured out. One liitie, pert, 
respect for his valour, raised a monument to red-haired girl stood afew paces behind the 
his memory.—Vapier, rest, and as she passed him said, with a nod, 
“ Ay, you should have married me : and then 
Jonathan and the Carolinians—An agent) this would not nave happened to you.” 
for a wooden clock manufactory left Connec-| 
ticut a few years ago with a large quantity of Two friends who had been separated a great 
his ware fora southern market. In passing) | while, meeting by chance, one asked the other 
through South Carolina, he found a ready sale: how he did? He repiyed that he was very 
for his clocks, and having disposed of them) well, and was married since they had last met. 
all but one, he began to retrace his steps ; but)‘ That is good news indeed.” “ Nay not so 
On arriving ata place where he had disposed, very good neither, for 1 have married a shrew.” 
of one of his clocks, the purchaser challenged “ That is bad too.’’=-“ Not so bad neither, 
him with being a cheat ; that his clock would) for | had two thousand pounds with her’ 
not go. Jonathan looked at the clock, and) That is wellagain.”—“ Not so well neither, 
very gravely observed “ that he had one bad) for I laid it out in sheep, and they all died of 
clock which he did not intend to sell, but! the rot.”—* That was bard in truih.”—** Not 
through mistake you have g got the one. I have!so hard neither, for I sold me skins for more 
an excellent one left, the price is but two dol-| than the sheep cost me.”—* Aye, that made 
lars more, and | will warrant itto run forever,” you amends.’’—* Not so mach amends neith- 
‘he exchange was made, and the purchaser | er, for I laid out my money in a house, and it 
did not object to the difference in the price. —| was burned.”— That was a great loss in- 
‘The trick proved so successful, that Jonathan| dced.’”— Not so great a loss neither, for my 
continued the same rout home which he had! wife was burned in it.” 
travelled on going out ; keeping one clock to 
exchange for those that would not go, which} Colonel Emerick, a sportsman and a soldier, 
proved to be the case at almost every stopping- | being pursued by a party of light horse, when 
place. going with dispatches from his commander- 
--—--- ‘in- chief, the late duke of Brunswick, rather 
A Match for a Bailiff.—Two sheriff's offi-| than surrender, leaped a precipice, with his 
cers were recently sent to execute a writ against horse, of thirty-six feet fall, without receiving 
a Quaker, well known in the City.—On arriy- | any injury, and continued his route ! In com- 
ing at his house, they saw his wife, whoin reply, memoration of this bold and gallant daring, 
to heir inquiries whether her husband was at) his statue on his steed, was erected on the spot, 
home, replied in the afirmative, at the same! at Brucksel, in Germany, a monument of his 
time requesting they would be seated, and he) zeal and integrity. 
should speedily see them.—The officers waited 
pauently for some time, but he did not make 


























An Irishman who some time ago was com- 


his appearance: and the fair Quakeress coming| mitted to Knutsford House of Correction for 
into the room, they reminded her of her prom-|a misdemeanour, and sentenced to work on 
ise thatthey should see her husband, ‘ Nay,/the tread whee! for a month, observed, at the 

















he 
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expiration of his task, “ what a grate dale of| different tales, denominated “ Valley of the Lizard,” 
a per ‘* ~~ “ The Miner,” ** The Exile,” * ‘The Legend of Parco- 
fatizue and botheration it would have saved) {96 “inely — me She hey j . 

; a “vn . va, Wesley and his Disciple,” ** St. Muartin’s Isle, 
us poor craters if they had but invented It tO) ond “ The Power of Affection.” They display, says 
go by steamy hike all other water mills ; for the editor of the Mirror, an intimate knowledge of hu- 
d—! burn meif | have not been going up stallsS| man nature, and the deeper feelings of the heart. Of the 
this four weeks, but never could reach the) frst tale, entitled “ The Valley of the Lizard’’he has 
hamber-dvor at all. at all.” given a briet and interesting outline, which would our 
aaientinsites : limits allow us,we should be glad to transfer to our pages. 
marwy “| Fyom the beautiful extract in the Mirror, from ** Wesley 


p I< URAL REPOSLrrekyY. and his Disciple” containing an account of the effect ot 


a the appearance and preaching of the celebrated reform- 

















SATURDAY. AUGUST 2, 1828. er, Wesley, in Cornwall and its vicinity, from which 
aes n-otneenpe eeeeenamtaat we copy the following :— 
NEW AGENTS. ‘© His name was like the gathering ery that once sum- 


New-York.—68 Fulton-Street, George W. Everitt;|! moned the northern clan to its plaided chief. ‘The ol¢ 
Albany, at the little Bason on the Pier, James F. Whit- and infirm left the cottage, from which years before had 
ney ; Essex, Lewis Person; Onondaga Hollow, Russell) never known them to wander, and leaning on their staff, 
Webb; Alarcellus, W. D. K. Conkey ; Elizabethtown, | hastened tothe spot. ‘The mother bore her childrer: 
Harry Adams; Durham, Timothy Williston and Ste-| along distant and rugged paths, while groups of every 


phen Gilbert age, sex, and rank, passed eagerly on where the minis 
Massachusetts.—Lenox, John G, Stanley. ter was soon to arrive. At the moment he appeared, 
New-Jersey.— Howe) Furnace, J. D. Arvin. there was neither murimur nor sound of exultation, but 
Georgia.—Athens, Clark co. Felix George Heard ; silence as deep as the grave, and every look rested on 
Greensvorough, Greene co. John C. Daniel. his with an expression of unspeakable reverence and 
Ohw.—¢ ‘incinatti, Vere Royse. expectation—anid his presence might well command these 


a ieelings: few that ever gazed on that fine and majestic 
The Spy Unmasked, or the Memoirs of Enoch Croshy,| countenance, could afterwards banish it from memory. 
sins Has vey Bireh,the Spy of the Neutral Ground, is the | His large grey eye had no fire of earthly passion ; but, 
title of a woik recently published by the Messrs. Harpers | always animated, beamed full of pity and mercy—or far 


of New-York. The author is Capt. H. L. Barnum, 4 more seldom shot forth terrors en the heads of the guilty. 
| 





the United States’ corps of ‘Topographical Engineers,| The love of riches he scorned—the love of women he 
who received the principal incidents of Mr. Crosby’s| knew not; but, to the eternal interests of others gave 
lite, in the order in which they occurred, from his own| every faculty of his powerful mind, every affection of 
lips, at his residence in Putnam county, and took them| his heart, His hair, white as silver, fell gracefully 
Jown in short band. From these was composed the! over his forehead and shoulders; his voice though not 
biographical sketch now offered to the public. Itis or-| strong, was perfeetly clear and articulate, and, in 
nameuted with six copperplate engravings, one of which, the deep silence always preserved around, was heard in 
3 a miniature likeness of Harvy Birch, taken from life, the remotest parts of his congregation. ‘hey were often 
with a fue simie of his signature. | gathered on the hill side, where it sloped gradually down 
Of a!l Mr. Cooper's novels, the Spy is most to owr! to the shore, or on a beach amidst rocks, and the mur 
liking ; the character of Harvey Birch is one of intense, mur of waves. And here, when the sun gave her parting 
interest, and Mr. Crosby being the original of that ex- ; beams to the scene of that silent multitude—imoveless, 
cellent portrait, we anticipate much satisfaction fi om | entranced inear and eye by that look which told onlr, 
the perusal of his life. and that voice of a silver sound which spoke only ot 
| things immortal—it seemed as if they mutually stood on 
We copy the following notice of the marriage of Mr.) the verge of earthly things, and that eternity, like the 
John Winslow Whitman, Esq. Editor of the Bachelor's, sea spreading far at their teet, was open and present to 
Journal, who, was lately married to Miss Sarah Helen their view.” 
Power, of Providence, from the Bower of Taste, edited _—_ - 
by Mrs. Katharine A. Ware :-- | March of Mind.~ At a female seminary in Connecticut 
“* How have the mighty fallen.’ We learn that the diplomas, premiums, aud titles, have lately been confer- 
great bulwark which has recently been erected in de-| red upon several young ladies, fer excclieace in literary 
tence of celibacy, has by * Providence,’ been deprived | atcainments. 
of one of its mast ornamental and strongest PinLarRs. _— 
Lo! Sampson—the Philistines are upon thee! Thy! Philip White, Coroner was called on Sunday lise, 
ambrosial Jocks are shorn, and thou hast * become weak | to view the body of James Thorp, verdict of the Jury, Se 
as another man! In short! the ‘ Editor’ of the|cametohisceath by accidental drowning while bathiny 
‘ Bacne tons’ Journal’ is....JG°Maretep!f Think| Also on Monday Jast, to view the body of Lee L. 1} 
of that, Ladies !—eren he, hath yielded to the spell of| verdict of the Jury, he-came to his death by the visita- 
‘Power! Even he, who whilome flourished his goose | tion of God, cr some cause to the Jury pnknown, 
quill so manfully in defence of ‘single blesseduess. 





7; 





We hope he will forward us some of his cake for this} MARRIED, 

notice,” Tn this city, on the 24th ult. by the Rev. Mr. King, Me 
Nihil tam firmum est eni periculem Raymond Reynolds to Miss Christina Phillips, of 
Non sit etiam ad invalido. Kinderhook 





On the 27th ult. by the Rev. Mr. King, Mr. Rober 
New-York Mirror.--We have received the three first} Lawton, to Miss Elizabeth D. Crossman. 

numbers of the sixth volume of this work, which com- By the Rev Mr. Sluyter, Mr. Alexander Pless, te 

meneed on Saturday, July 12th. It is decidedly one of| Miss Sarah Lawton, 

the best periodicals of the day; and when we take into ——— 

‘onsideration the indefatigable exertions of its Editor to DIED, 

render it worthy of patronage, and his competency to| In this city, on the 20ult. Francis, an infant child of 

the task, we think the price, four dollars per annum, Francis Andrew, aged 5 months. 

sufficiently low. The value of the present volume of} On Friday the 25th ult. Isabella, daughter of Mr 

the Mirror will be considerably enhanced by literary| David Lappon aged 1 year and 7 months. 

notices. .The 3d No. contains a very interesting one off On the same day, William Henry, son of Wiliam 

* Tales of the West.” These volumes, contain seven|and Cornelia Ostrander, aged 2 


7 





months 
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FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY, 
STANZAS, 
O, when at last my days are gone, 
And | have sunk to rest, 
Let no rude monument be rais‘d 
To press upon my breast; 
put let the weeping willow there 
Its branches gently wave, 
Or let the yew or cypress stand 
Beside my lonely grave. 
Let the sweet briar and the rose 
In wild luxuriance bloom, 
And let the creeping ivy twine 
On my neglected tomb. 

Let not the gay and joyous smile 
Where Lin peace shall lie, 
But let tne broken-hearted seck 

That lonely spot to sigh. 


, 


Iienry. 


FORTHE RURAY REPOSITORY. 
A SEA SCENE, 
The vessel was riding 
In pride on the sea, 
And nought interrupted 
‘Vhe sailor boy's glee. 
The moon-beam was playing 
Upon the blue wave, 
Which smoothly was rolling 
O’er many a grave. 
The night-star was shining 
In glory on high; 
And 
Skipped the bright fire fly, 
The soft strains of music 
Were heard from afar; 
The notes ofthe timbrel, 
The flute and guitar, 
As they swelled o'er the waters, 
Arose on the breeze, 
Resembled in sweetness, 
Divine melodies. 


oO er ocean's surface 


The storm was gathering fast on high, 
No friendly star met the sailor’s eye. 
He read his fate in the lightuing’s flash, 


Dark clouds were hovering round, I ween, 
He heard it echoed in the thunder’scrash. A.C. 


FOR TIE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
TO —— 


Pritien on the receipt of an ucrostic, from an un- 


known friend. 
Ah! why my friend 
rom him, whose breath beats wari. for thee, 
Wohoe’er thou art, thyself reveal, 
And thou shalt find a friend in me. 


thy name conceal, 


Thy heart I know, ‘tis friendship's seat, 
Where every virtue loves to dwell, 
{hear it throb, | feel it beat, 
{know thy virtuous heart full well. 


Phy verse, thy pen, has told thy neart, 
Reveald the virtues of thy breast, 

: iD y happiness ne'er depart, 
y Dicssing w.th thee rest 


* 


arom tec 1 
Biav ev 


** An hour passed on,” but how changed the scene! 
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Strong hast thou bound this heart of mine, 
With friendship’s heavenly cords to thee, 
*T was thou that struck thy harp divine, 
And sounded friendship’s lyre for me. 
O’er thee has science spread her wings, 
Thy verse, thy numbers, sweetly flow- 
In thee, the heavenly muses sing, 
In thee, the charms of virtue show. 
You soar aloft, the poet's flight, 
Child of Apollo—and of love, 
In thee, the seraphs will delight 
And fly with thee to realms above. 
W.D. k.C. 





** And justly the wise man thus preached to us all, 
*¢ Despise not the value of things that are small.” 


_— _ — = — — — 


Answer tothe PuzzLes in our last. 
Puzz_K¥ 1.—Letter O. 
Puzz_xe 11— Because he is designing. 
NEW PUZZLES. 
3 
Tam composed of six letters and am found among 
| Men, Women and Children, but no one will own me. 





My Ist and 2d are used by Merchants ; 
} Add my 3d, and it is an animal; 
|My 3d, 4th and Sth is a curse to Nations ; 
|My 3d, 4th and 6th is used in Fireaims; 
My 2d, 4th, oth and 6th transposed is used 
| body ; 

|My Ist, 4th, 5th and 6th is used by Ladies and Man 
| ufacturers ; 

|My 2d, 3d, 4th and 6th transposed, is used by Dyers + 
My Ist, 2d, Sd and Sth transposed is a bird ; 

| My 2d, 4th aud Sth is used by seamen ; 

'My Ist, 2d, Sth and 6th is applied to criminals ; 

My Ist, 24, and 6th is a fish; 

My 2d, Sth and 6th transposed, is applied to children ; 

| My Ist, 3d and 4th transposed, is the cry of a bird : 
|My 2d, 3d and Sth transposed, is done by seamen; 

| My 3d, 4th, Sth and Gch is a family name ; 

| My 3d, 4th, Sth and Gth reversed, is performed by 
Beasts of labour; 

| Leave out my 4th and transpose me, andl am found 
in churches; 
|My Ist, 4th and 5th isa small carriage 

It, 

Take me allin all Tadd charms to every lip, except 
the envious one ; yet change the place of my members 
and every living thing except fish and reptiles detest me ; 
again transposed I become what all travellers wish be- 
hind them; and again transposed a mighty Eastern mou- 
arch’s name. Divested of one of my members I am 
what all inasons love and must have; and again trans- 
posed what all women would be, what all cuellists wish 
to be and what all vines »re; again transposed I will 
always be found at church; and again take me all in 
alland I am the fruit of an Eastern tree. 


by et 


a 








Person wishing to subscribe for the 5th volume, can 
be supplied with the previous numbers. We have now 
; on hand two complete sets, including the let, 2d, 3d and 
ith volume, forsale. One Dollar will be given for the 
, 2d volume at this office. 
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